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STUDY III 

Required Books 

Gates, Recreation and the Church. 
Aronovici, The Social Survey. 

The social gospel frankly recognizes man's lateral relations as within its scope. 
Faith and character are regarded as a collective achievement. We rise or fall 
together. The gregarious interests of normal persons of all ages must have scope 
for clean, Christian expression. Compulsory isolation, morbidness, and the drab 
monotony of unending toil make against the abundant life. In fact, extreme 
reactions from such conditions often explain, in large measure, the intermittent 
debauch and the moral lapse. Therefore the certainty of a right amount of 
leisure, together with its proper distribution and uses, constitutes a part of the 
social ideal which the church must cherish. Fatigue and hopelessness disarm the 
soul by breaking down moral resistance. Hence, for full Christian living, each 
lif e must have some guaranty of surplus energy sufficient for the pursuit of pleasant 
interests that are freely chosen and some desire for the larger life of happy human 
association. This is an important consideration in any attack upon vice. 

Gates uses the word "recreation" to cover active as well as passive play. 
Some authorities restrict the term to those passive forms of enjoyment which are 
suitable for the receptive moods of tired adults, while play is considered as involv- 
ing greater action and effort and as therefore more pertinent to young life. 

Any large conception of play will at once reveal its affinity with religion. 
Historically all the rites, feasts, ceremonials, and celebrations of religion have held 
something of the nature of play both in terms of their sociable and congregate 
spirit and by virtue of their symbolic nature. Just as for the small child play puts 
social meaning into meager tokens used as playthings, so the same spirit among 
primitives made worship dependent upon the play spirit. So also music and 
rhythmic exercises were both play and worship. 

This spiritual side of play, if one may call it so, this playfulness, is indeed very 
friendly to religion. The doing of the thing for the joy of it and not as by hard 
necessity seems to mark the difference between morality as such and its more 
buoyant brother, religion. Heartily to espouse the will of God rather than grimly 
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to endure the cosmic order — that is the spirit of play transforming morality into 
religion. So I should like to add to the theoretical approach which Gates makes 
an appreciation of play as covering all the free art interests of human life, all the 
activities which are their own immediate reward. Here we find worship and the 
play with sounds which gives us music, the play with color which gives us painting, 
with form as in sculpture and architecture, with ideas as in philosophy, with 
literary imagination and form as in poetry. 

The reward of work is deferred, the reward of drudgery is despaired of, while 
that of play is present in the experience or action itself. There is therefore some 
truth in the saying that when we work we do what we have to and when we play 
we do all we can. When these happy forms of self-expression are brought over 
into the field of physical games and exercises the same rule holds. For it is not 
the form of activity, but the free abandon, the immediate interest, and the inherent 
satisfaction, that impart the play quality to action. One may be on an athletic 
team only as a worker or drudge; one may do calisthenic exercises as grim toil; 
and one may mow a lawn or make a speech in sheer play. 

Now as one views the factory system and the world of labor in general it 
becomes apparent that the spirit of play can have no great place in the fragmentary 
operations falling to any one worker, and that economic necessity, rather than free 
choice, determines almost wholly how one must spend his working-time. Nor is 
there any reasonable expectation that efficiency methods of production will be 
altered so as to afford an art or play satisfaction to the operative. The direction 
of such improvement as may bring self-expression and satisfaction to the worker 
will be in the nature of reducing the working-day to a reasonable minimum (as 
eight hours for the present) and in organizing and providing for the rich personal 
use of the leisure thus secured. 

Without training and scope for the wholesome use of leisure, "time off" cannot 
be turned to the best account. It is at this point that the religious and civil forces 
carry a distinct responsibility for the morale of labor. Important questions in this 
regard are somewhat as follows: What should be the home supply in wholesome 
recreation? Can the worker there pursue such interests as music, gardening, 
experimenting, beautifying the premises, reading, entertaining friends, or any 
hobby which is essentially his own free choice and self-expression ? What com- 
pensations of life, what tribute to his own soul, does home afford ? What pro- 
vision does the community make for congregate forms of recreation ? Are these 
commercialized, as in the saloon and public dance hall, the movies, the theaters, 
and the poolrooms ? How far should the community go in suppressing or regulat- 
ing these forms of private business and how far in municipalizing recreation? 
Should music and the drama be municipalized as have libraries and art museums 
and playgrounds? What may the church do in directing public policy and in 
supplementing existing recreational agencies? How may the church best co- 
operate with other bodies in regulating and standardizing commercial recreations ? 

While awaiting a more thorough democratization of recreational means the 
church will do well to attempt something more than a merely critical and negative 
attitude toward the recreation business. For example, managers of moving- 
picture houses, being engaged in a legitimate business and dependent wholly upon 
public good will, are usually sensitive to any well-organized demand for the moral 
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rights of childhood and the law-abiding temper of the citizens. They are in 
many instances amenable to friendly approach and to the reasonable demands of 
their constituency. Ministers may inaugurate methods for demanding good, clean 
films, but it is better tactics, perhaps, to bring pressure to bear, not as a group of 
ministers, but through strong social and civic organizations whose delegates are 
pooled in committee form for this purpose. Support and commendation of every 
attempt to meet good moral standards may be quite as effective as chronic protest 
against every lack of taste or every breach of moral propriety. 

If the churches are to exert any considerable influence in determining the 
recreational policy of the community, it is very true, as Gates has pointed out, 
that they must adopt some method of federated action. The lone minister and 
the single church are rather negligible, whereas all the ministers and their combined 
membership are more effective than is usually supposed in the improvement of 
public policy. 

The survey section of Gates's book may well be treated in the second division 
of this study. His chapter on some typical church programs ought to inspire the 
reader to ingenious and vigorous use of his immediate plant and his own church 
forces. 

It is evident that in his treatment of the subject Gates has chiefly in mind the 
children and young people. And this is correct, since the most positive and forma- 
tive values of play are highly significant in character formation. I should like to 
confirm the worth of his brief chapter on the "Value of Play and Recreation" by 
giving the gist of my own convictions gathered from experience in this field. 1 

I have found play to be the best offset to morbidity and the safest outlet for 
hilarity. It co-ordinates the neuro-muscular outfit, giving grace, self-possession, 
and satisfaction; builds a fund of energy that makes goodness athletic, aggressive, 
effective; develops the sporting spirit which is fairness and good cheer in victory 
or defeat; quickens response to the order of the will and makes the obedient body; 
secures abandon and that total response which religion requires; and team-play 
is superb education in group loyalty. 

From the minister's point of view the problem of Sunday recreation is often 
perplexing. The ideal of a day of inaction seems no longer tenable. Until more 
can be done to secure leisure for athletic games on Saturday, and possibly on other 
week days, the policy of preserving Sunday as wholly a day of worship and passive 
rest would deprive masses of people of such exercise as is desirable for complete 
living. On the other hand, the conversion of Sunday into a great money-making 
day by commercial amusements makes against the highest worth of that day for 
human life and character. It is perhaps still possible to provide both worship and 
such recreation as does not infringe the rights of those who desire only undisturbed 
worship and rest. In the interest of fairness it should be recognized that the poor 
and those who work long hours throughout the entire week must have freedom for 
joyous exercise although not financially able to follow motoring and golf after the 
fashion of many of the rich. In so far as the minister's attitude is negative it 
should be directed against the commercialization of the day and the invasion of its 
periods of worship. On the positive side he can do no better than to stand with 
the Master in his assertion that the Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 

1 See Hoben, The Minister and the Boy (The University of Chicago Press), chap. v. 
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Sabbath. With a growing perception of the fact that every day is the Lord's Day 
it may become possible, without offense to the church conscience, to make a 
program for every day, including Sunday, which will best serve man's entire life in 
terms both of health and of worship. 

Turning to the second reading assignment, it will be noted that Aronovici's 
book deals with the survey as such and pays no particular attention to church 
participation or benefit in such a task. It is desirable, however, that the minister 
should first come to appreciate the survey as a scientific, community task before 
endeavoring to promote survey methods through the church. The narrow 
contentment which may result in a few more members for the Sunday school or 
the church will thus give way to a socialized conception of community responsi- 
bility. The administration of religion as a purely separate enterprise or as a 
detached segment of life becomes doubly undesirable and unprofitable in the light 
of the social survey. 

The survey idea has a history and a record of development. Its beginnings 
in startling magazine articles with characteristic contrasts, in sociological novels 
as of Dickens in England and Sinclair in the United States, were such as to arouse 
public opinion and also to quicken the resentment of the enterprises or communities 
which were the involuntary subjects of such study. Gradually better and more 
thorough methods of diagnosis have been worked out by sociologists. Foremost 
in this field has been the work of the Russell Sage Foundation. The city minister 
should have a set of one of its recent surveys, such as that of Springfield, Illinois, 
or Topeka, Kansas. No religious survey and no inferences therefrom can approach 
a maximum certainty and value without a heroic attempt to conform to the Sage 
standard. 

It is only recently that preparation for survey and effective use of findings have 
received proper emphasis. A survey superimposed upon a community devoid of 
an enlightened desire to know the facts of its own life cannot produce the best 
results. The public mind must be educated and the community leaders assembled 
solidly behind the project. The area of interest to be studied must be clearly 
defined. One may not expect to get everything in one sweep. The Cleveland 
Educational Survey is a model in this respect. The available forces in finance and 
personnel and the self-consciousness of the community may dictate the study to be 
made. Equally important is a forcible, popular method of using the facts secured 
so as to achieve social improvement in the field studied. 

The temper and attitude of the press, of labor, of capital, of the church, and 
of all important welfare and civic organizations must be known and used with 
social wisdom that is alert and instant. The attitude of a presumed good will and 
public spirit is more efficacious than the most trenchant criticism. Fault-finding 
is not the aim of the survey. It is dedicated wholly to the improvement of con- 
ditions. In Aronovici's book, pp. 1-34, something of the needed preparation and 
of the goals of survey work is briefly outlined. In the subsequent chapters he 
sketches the essential forms for surveys in specific areas of community life— his 
sample questions being, perhaps, the best part of the treatment. Chapter ii 
of Gates's book should be compared with Aronovici's "Leisure" section, pp. 
100-30. 
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The significance of the survey for actual improvement in the field studied 
rests largely on the educational and propaganda use of the date obtained. Here 
charts, graphs, exhibits, pamphlets, and efficient publicity play an important part. 
It is necessary to visualize statistical results in picturesque, arresting fashion and 
with scientific truthfulness at the same time. Comparison with other advanced 
communities whose standard should be attained by that under study and com- 
parison of one needy part of the given community with other more favored districts 
in the same way constitute a reasonable form of challenge. 

While it must be kept in mind that the community is a whole and that all the 
life therein is so interrelated as to condition progress in any one field on the social 
attainment in any or all others, still the relation of survey findings to church 
efficiency affords a great and profitable task for the church leader. It is only 
with such information that he is able to determine the best approach to the life 
and thought of the people, to develop a wise, progressive program, to avoid un- 
necessary duplications and undertakings impossible of achievement. No doubt 
many ministers are working blindly and devotedly in situations which if analyzed 
would mean a redirection of effort and greater success. No diagnosis has been 
made, and treatment is therefore traditional or haphazard. 

One of the best books designed to carry over the survey method to church use 
is that by Charles E. Carroll, The Community Survey in Relation to Church Efficiency 
(Abingdon Press). With one standard Sage survey and this book the pastor could 
intelligently participate in survey work and effectively improve church method. 
From the church point of view, however, there is one element of survey that has 
not, in my judgment, received due emphasis. It may be called the spiritual 
inheritance or assets of the community. Sometimes it is called social heredity. 
Communities have a character or personality quite as pronounced and persistent 
as is the case with individuals. The character and ideals of the original group 
of settlers, their nationality, early institutions, customs, and codes often carry 
over for a long time. Important survivals exist in their reading, cultural interests, 
religious preferences, and governmental schemes. The leader cannot know his 
parish well without a grasp of this history and a well-formulated idea of what may 
be called its apperceptive mass. 

The frequent change of pastorates and an imperfect knowledge of the actual 
life within the homes of the residents may leave even a pastor who knows the 
external facts of a survey unable to reach the inner springs of action which are 
determined by the historic type and replenished in the intimate circle of the home. 
Social diagnosis for religious ends needs to pay careful and thorough attention to 
these spiritual assets. The voluntary, cultural life of the people within their own 
homes is a matter of primary importance for the pastor's task. The human 
element in the problem is forever his especial charge. 

Closely allied to this is his survey of personality in terms of potential or active 
leadership. In all projects affecting the higher life and welfare of the people he 
should be able to use the very best lay and professional leaders. If generals or 
even captains are available, he will not do well to assign important movements to 
the corporal. In many instances the minister's knowledge of men will lead him 
to a reasonably good choice, but it is doubtful whether the ordinary pastor has 
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made any thorough survey of leadership in the light of each of the several projects 
which he would have his church carry out for the community good. 

This brings us to the matter of an internal survey of the church organization 
itself. Supposing that the community is known according to the approved 
methods of social survey, it then becomes necessary to canvass the church organiza- 
tion in terms of structure and personnel so that a full measure of service may be 
rendered. This is highly important in view of the rapid changes and heightened 
emotional life of these stirring times. Must not structure be determined in the 
light of such needs as community study reveals ? The church is made for man 
and not man for the church. Even the antiquity of this or that structural device 
must bow to the certain needs of contemporary human life. No absolutism of the 
past should be allowed to impede this sort of democracy. I take it that in church 
organization everything is up for review, including denominationalism itself. 
All will be brought to the ordeal of trial where Maximum Service is judge and All 
the People jury. 

With regard to personnel one could wish that in addition to the every-member 
canvass for financial support there might be a thorough and exact listing at the 
same time of several forms of preferred service which each member would agree 
to render. The church must be conceived as a working force and not as a sani- 
tarium. Discipleship is not escape, but enlistment. We need the selective draft. 
All should be registered as workers. This is the best cure for spiritual invalidism, 
the best tonic to Christian loyalty. 

Questions for Discussion 

i . What provision does your community, as such, make for a wholesome use 
of leisure ? 

2. What amount of leisure do the workers in your three most important 
industries have ? 

3. How may play minister to religious living? 

4. What are the arguments for supervised play ? 

5. If a survey were to be undertaken in your community, what persons should 
be chosen for the executive committee ? 

6. Have the reading assignments suggested to you any changes in working 
plans ? If so, what changes ? 



